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ABSTRACT 

A 2-year project to specify new designs for the 
comprehensive high school of the future identified the following 
important features: (1) a guaranteed set of learner outcomes closely 
linked to present and future life roles and responsibilities for all 
students; (2) learning applied to life situations, using authentic 
assessment; (3) multiple ways to learn; (4) integration of high-level 
academic education and modern vocational education for all; (5) 
partnerships with parents and families, business, industry and labor, 
community-based organizations, and other schools to diversify 
learning settings and to make learning up-to-date and meaningful; (6) 
a special learning signature that gives coherence and spirit to 
learning; (7) operation as a learning community that may require the 
subdivision of large schools into smaller units; (8) alignment and 
unification of all school components to achieve quality and 
efficiency; (9) an engaging learning environment that naturally leads 
to cooperative experiential learning; (10) staffing that encourages 
teamwork, attention to unique learning needs, and full use of 
educational talent and energy in the school and community; (11) 
extensive use of learning technology; (12) decision making consistent 
with overall aims, yet close to the problem at hand; and (13) costs 
that do not exceed current budget. (Among topics discussed in the 
document are the "design-down" process, learner outcomes, the 
learning process, the learning organization, decision-making, 
learning partnerships, staff and staff development, learning 
technology, and an archetype for a new facility, illut-trated with 
architectural drawings.) (CML) 
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A New 
Vision 
For The 



Comprehensive 




High School 

Preparing 
Students For A 
Changing World 



By George H. Copo ond Virginia H. Pease 

The Economy. Few words have such a gripping 
power over people. The economy is thought to have 
been a major reason for the poHtical repudiation of an 
incumbent American president in 1992. The economy 
was seen as a major factor in the downfall of Commu- 
nism in the U.S.S.R., as well as being responsible for 
reshaping modem Europe and nations throughout the 
world. The economy certainly under girds deep social 
problems such as drugs, violence, and racial unrest. 

It*s amorphous — lacking shape, form, pattern or 
specific structure — but everyone feels it in their life 
places. When probed for specifics, the economic 
problem quickly translates into the current less-than- 
desirable state of affairs for families, workplaces, and 
communities. 
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So, how do we make the economy work better in the 
interests of its people, and of our changing world? 
While a range of strategies often are proposed, im- 
proving education is always near tlie top of the list. 
Particularly for the United States, attention focuses on 
improving the high school. Those outside the educa- 
tional system usually focus on a lack of sufficient 
learning of the kind needed to live well in today's 
complicated world. Cost of education also ignites 
many judg.nents about what we are getting for the 
money we are spending. 

On closer examination, the problem with American 
high schools turns on three problem areas. First, most 
teenagers today attend high schools that show little 
connection to what is hi*i:,.«ning in their families. 




Characteristics Of A 21st 
Century High School 

The two-year project to specify 
New Designs for the comprehen- 
sive high school identified the 
following important features of 
a 21st century high school 

□ a guaranteed set of 
learner outcomes 
closely linked to 
present and future life 
rdles and responsibili- 
ti^for all students, 

□ applying learning to 
life situations using 
authentic assessment, 
3 multiple ways to 
learn, 

3 integration of hig|i levd acadenic 
education and modem vocational education for all, 
n partnerships with par. -its and families, business, 
industry and labor, community-based organizations, and 
other schools to diversify learning settings and make 
learning up-to-date and 
meaningful, 

3 a special learning signature that gives 
coherence and spirit to learning, 
3 operation as a learning commu- 
nity that may require the subdivi- 
sion of large schools into smaller 
units, 

□ alignment and unification of all 
school components to achieve 
quality and efficiency, 
3 an engaging learning environment that naturally leads 
to cooperative and experiential learning, 
3 Staffing that encourages teamwork, attention to unique learning needs, and 
full use of all educational talent and energy in the school and community, 
3 extensive use of learning technol(^, 

3 decision making consistent with overall aims, yet close to the problem at hand, 
3 costs that do not exceed current budget 
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. . . from pai»e I 

workplaces, and commu- 
nities. Students are caught 
in limbo. Many respond 
by showing disdain for 
school and motivation to 
leam is lost. 

Second, in today's 
information-centered 
world students frequently 
are presorted and 
channeled into ''tracks'' 
of learners, which foster 
inequity in educational 
opportunity. All students 
need to be prepared to 
interpret what they read, 
to solve real problems, 
and to make wise 
decisions. All students 
need a sound general 
education and oppor- 
tunities to develop 
specific skills directly 
useful in work, family, 
and community life. And, 
all students need to 
recognize that learning is 
a continuous process. 

Third, generally lacking 
in today's educational 
system is a common 
vision for — and solid 
commitment to — clear 
educational goals. Quali - 
ty education must be 
linked to a straight- 
forward educational 
strategy that all under- 
stand and accept. 

These, then, are the prob- 
lems toward which this 
report is directed — the 
mismatch of school and 



life, the inequity in 
educational outcomes, 
and the lack of organi- 
zational effectiveness in 
high schools. 

Solutions to these 
problems can be found in 
merging the best practices 
of vocational and 
academic education. 

This distilling of the best 
practices of vocational 
and academic education 
is at the heart of a re- 
designed comprehensive 
high school. 



ENVISION . . . 

. . . .acomprehensivehigh 
school that reawakens the 
potential of all learners, 
staff, and community. A 
school that turns con- 
ventional assumptions 
about hi^ school upside- 
down. 

... a school with a more 
level "playing field" for 
all students — guar- 
anteeing successful 
learner outcomes for 
every student. A 
renaissance school that 
gives focus, coherence, 
and spirit to learning. 

a school as a learning 

community where learner 
outcomes, the learning 
process, school organi- 



ization, staffing, and 
p.artnerships with other 
organizations are fully 
identified, aligned and 
unified. 

.... a school witli an 
environment so rich in 
discovery opportunities 
that learning is a natu- 
rally occurring, self-mo- 
tivating phenomenon. 

... a school designed to 
display and demonstrate 
learning — all at a cost no 
greater than that of schools 
today. 

This is the new vision 
implicit in the specifi- 
cation for new designs 
for the comprehensive 
high school. 

PROJECT 
SCOPE 

New Designs for the 
Comprehensive High 
School summarizes the 
educational research 
carried out in 1991 and 
1992 in the College of 
Education at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, St. 
Paul, Minn., and with the 
National Center for 
Research in Vocational 
Education (NCRVE), 
University of California, 
Berkeley, the project's 
sponsor. 

The project's unique 
scope was to bring to- 



intbrmation trom a wide 
variety of sources for all 
aspects of school design. 
The project incorporated 
insights fix)m research and 
development, other 
exemplary educational 
endeavors, and variations 
in high school stmctures, 
as well as strategies used in 
other countries, and 
imaginative ideas by 
futuristic educators. Close 
collaboration with in- 
novativeteachereducators, 
policy makers and 
community representatives 
was invaluable in ensur- 
ing that the new design 
prototype would be 
strategic, yet workable, in 
practice. 

The resulting designs are 
intended to provoke 
discussion and to provide a 
road map or blueprint to 
giiide longer-range plan- 
ning and policy for high 
schools. 

LEARNING 
SIGNATURE 

Selecting a learning 
signature and a worthy 
set of leaner outcomes 
are paramount in the 
design process of a new 
comprehensive high 
school. Considerable 
research suggests that 
high schools with focus 
or special character — a 
learning signature — 



FOR THE COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL 



LEARNING SIGNATURE 



provide an ideniiiy 
around which students 
can rally, talk, and share. 
This signature can be in 
the form of a person, 
picture, or set of words. 

The Design Group went 
through an extensive 
process in selecting a 
learner signature for the 
prototype comprehensive 
high school, recognizing 
in the process the value to 
be derived by eac h system 
in going through this 
process for themselves. 
To have maximum 
benefit, a learning signa- 
ture must be tailored to a 
school community's 
unique context and needs . 

The learning signature 
proposed by the Design 
Group incorporates the 
concepts of a learning 
community, the integra- 
tion of vocational and 
academic education, and 
the need for educational 
transition in high schools. 




The arrows represent the coming together of 
all partners in a community to enrich 
learning, as well as integrating the academic 
and vocational components of the curriculum. 
The necessity of coming together is 
represented by the position of the arrows — 
the actual form of the result of coming 
together yet to be worked out by the involved 
partners through interaction and innovation. 

The arrows also represent the 
transfonnation(s) before us in comprehensive 
high schools. The bird represents the 
comprehensive high school graduate with 
education tucked under its wing — confident 
and readv to commence life's journey. 



DESIGN 

SPECfflCATIONS 

The learning 
signature should: 
3 give a special 
character to the 
school 

3 give focus and 
coherence to all 
components of the 
school 

3 powerfully 
communicate the 
vision for the school 
3 be easQy and 
clearly understood 
by all stakeholders in 
the school 

□ not exclude any 
students 

□ represent a 
consensus vision cf 
stakeholders for the 
school. 



DESIGN - DOWS PROCESS 



LEARNING SIGNATURE 

t 

LEARNER OUTCOMES 

♦ 

LEARNING PROCESS 

t 

LEARNING ORGANIZATION 

t 

LEARNING PARTNERSHIPS 

♦ 

LEARNING STAFF 

♦ 

LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 

+ 

LEARNING COST 



The project relied heavily on group process 
to advance sequentially through a series of 
sevenclosely-connectedphases.The design- 
down process insured that the first two phases 
— the learning signature and learner 
outcomes — would be keystone 
specifications from which all others were to 
be derived and rationalized. Additional 
phases developed specifications for the 
learning process (curriculum, instruction, 
assessment), organization and partnerships, 
staffing and staff development, learning 
environment (facilities and technology), 
and cost 
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LEARNER OUTCOMES 

Formany years American 
secoiidarv' schools have 
wrestled with philo- 
sophical and practical 
questions concerning 
what educational practices 
make the most effective use 
of available resources. 
School leaders concerned 
with developing a 
sensible goal-related 
framework for high 
schools have alternately 
stressed *i nputs/ ' or what 
students should be taught, 
and '^outputs/' or what 
learning students should 
be able to demonstrate. 

Beginning in the late 19th 
centurv a series of 
commissions and com- 
mittees, and scholarly and 
education department 
reports have undertaken 
to define the proper work 
of schools. The recom- 
mendations inthese reports 
are presented in the form of 
goals, principles, aims, and 
perspectives. Emphasis has 
ranged from the specif- 
ication of instructional 
contenttoihe measurement 
of competencies. 

In recent years, there has 
been increased focus on 
developing adaptive or 
flexible skills in secondary 
schools. Educators are 
beingremindedthattoday's 
student will be living in the 
2 1 st century and that skills 
and attitudes on how to 



SELECTING LEARNER 
OUTCOMES 

It became apparent that the process of communities working together to define 
their outctmtes is as important as the outcomes generatecL 

At the Hrst stage of the design process, the Design Group examined lists of learner 
outcomes from states and individual schools throughout the country. Based on this 
analysis, the Design Group elected to use the proposed secondary learner outcomes 
developed by the Minnesota Department of Educa;ion in 1991. The outcomes were 
not as clearly linked to the future life roles and context of students as would have 
been desired, yet the list was a big step in the desired direction for outcome 
statements, was internally consistent and coherent, and was surviving a rigorous 
and disciplined process of development 



sign/^TG 



The DesignX^roup recognized that the list was not transformational, so much as 
transitional from the traditional practice of stating outcomes related to each subject 
matter area, and that the outcomes were more timid than the Design Group would 
have liked. 

The Minnesota Department of Education's proposed list of secondary education 
outcomes — as stated here — felt like a solid beginning in early 1991: 

In order to lead productive fulfilling lives in a complex and 
changing society and to continue learning, the graduate shall 
demonstrate the knowledge, skills, and attitudes essential to: 
(a) conunumcate with words, numbers, visuals, symbols, and 
sounds; G>) think and solve problems to meet personal, social, and 
academic needs; (c) contribute as a citizen in kxral, state, national, 
and ^obal conrniunities; (d) understand diversity and the 
interdependence of people; (e) work cooperatively in groups and 
independently; (f) develop physical and emotional wellbeing, and 
(g) contribute to the economic wellbeing of society. 

Minnesota has since moved beyond the above list to a set of outcomes 
that focus more on life roles and context of students, including: construc- 
tive thinker, self-directed learner, effective communicator, collaborative 
producer, and community contributor. 



leam eifectively through- 
out life Ukely will dis- 
tinguish successful and 
unsuccessful graduates. 

The Design Group 
carefully con.sidered both 
the general purposes and 
desired outcomes of the 
comprehensive high 
school in the 2 1 st century. 



aspirations for edu- 
cational excellence, and 
emphasize the inclusion 
of all students in seeking 
these outcomes. 



The group concluded that 
learner outcomes in an 
effective school should 
be succinctly descriptive, 
focusedon actual students 
in school, meet local and 

national tests of legit- Itbecameindisputablyclear 
imacy, represent balanced that schools should put 
concern for the range of greater emphasis on group 
talent and development process, interpersonal 
of students, motivate communication, team- 
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. . . from pa^e 5 

work, multi-linguism, 
problem solving, critical 
thinking and basic 
competence with tech- 
nologies. 



LEARNING 
PROCESS 

Since students differ 
according to life goals, 
backgrounds, person- 
alitiesand learning styles, 
the learning process must 
be flexible. Alignment 
and integration of the 
curriculum, instruction, 
and assessment are 
necessary for a successful 
learning process. The 
learning process can be 
envisioned as a "multi- 
lane highway or 
freeway," (see illus- 
tration, above). 

Each of the 'lanes" 
represents a different 
route for learning and 
could involve different 
content, methods, con- 
text, and assessment. The 
lanes are not for students 
with different ability 
levels. To the contrary, 
each lane should have 



The Design Group established the foUowing design specifications for develop- 
ing desired learning outcomes for the comprehensive higjb school of the 21st 
century. Learner outcomes should: 

□ be drscribed in no more than one^half of a standard printed page 
^ focus on the customers of the school 

3 be able to survive tests of le^timacy from the stakeholders in the school 
3 represent balanced attention to all areas of human talent and development 

□ involve reaching for a meaning of educational excellence that provides 
challenge and opportumty, perhaps beyond present grasp 

□ convey the belief that the outcomes represent goals for all students. 



LEARNING PROCESS: CURRICULAR INTEGRATION 
(Using Freeway as Metaphor) 



.Multiple Learning Processes (Lanes) 



(Lanes) in Comprehensive High School with 
Opportunity to Easily Change Processes 

Create Own Educational Plan (Pathway) 




Integrated High Level Academic and Modem Vocational Education 
as Foundation (Roadbed). 

students with a full range of abilities. Students 
are expected to easily change lanes and create 
their own educational pathways as their needs 
and interests change. 

Undergirding the "roadbed of learning lanes" 
is a highly unified and reinforced foundation of 
modem vocational and high level academic 
education. Further, authentic learning products 
resulting from learning projects are a central 
part of the learning process, particularly 
assessment. The products and projects fomi 
a meaningful purpose and context for 
integrating modem vcKational education 
and high level academic education. 
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LEARNING 
PROCESS 
DESIGN SPECIFI. 

CATIONS 
Learning process design 
speci£icatioDs f or new 
designs for the compre- 
hensive high school are: 

□ The learning process is 
aligned with learner 
outcomes. 

□ Curricuhini, instruction 
and assesanent shoukl be 
aligned with each odier 
within the learning 
process. 

□ Hie learning process 
should be reli^vant to the 
student's life experience. 

:!3 The learning process 
should be peisonalized to 
each student 

3 The learning process 
should be active and 
experiential for each 
student 

D The learning process 
should be fitting and 
empowering for t^ach 
student 

□ The leamiifg process 
should be rigorous for 
each student 

□ The leamine process 
should cm fcdingof 
oommunity among 
students. 



LEARNING 
ORGANIZATION 

Schools effectively ex- 
periencing change report 
that the watershed of 
restructuring is the 
school's organization. 
But different organi- 
zational structures alone 
assure nothing. Schools 
willing to relinquish the 
traditional organization of 
learners, settings, pro- 
cesses, can use multiple 
strategies, context, and 
organizational options. 

However, the five 
elements — learners, 
settings, processes, time, 
staff — all must be 
aligned and coherent 
with each other. That 
plus an agenda of 
powerful content are the 
keys to succe?;sful 
restructuring. The 
Design Group con- 
cluded that the ways in 
which the various 
elements come together 
make a great deal of 
difference in the 
outcomes and learning 
processes. They recom- 
mend the following: 

1 . Learners should be 
organized into smaller 
groups within their 
learning community, 
according to common 
interests, long-term 
projects, or other choices. 



A vocational-academic 
stratification was not 
recommended. 

2. Settings should include 
community resourcesand 
other learning environ- 
ments. Places of paid and 
unpaid work provide 
settings that weave the 
fabric of learning at 
school and at work and 
provide alternative con- 
texts that improve 
learning. 

3. Learning processes 
and settings should be 
integrated to reinforce 
each other. 

4. Time schedules 
should be flexibly 
organized around three 
priorities: (a) time ii 



class, (b) time for 
learning in the 
community, and (c ) time 
for teachers to plan and 
work with colleagues 
and partners. 

5. Staff, along with 
learning time, should be 
uncoupled from the 
Carnegie Unit. The 
Design Group believes 
staff needs an 
organization which 
recognizes special 
talents and encourages 
staff interaction and 
innovation. Ideally, 
different school house 
plans will be staffed 
in different ways to 
encourage alternative 
student-staff organ- 
izations. 



LEARP^NG ORGANIZATION 
DESIGN SPECIFICATIONS 

The recommended organizational spedficatioiK 

□ Organizational elements are aOgned with the 
signature, outcomes, learning processes and 
among themselves. 

C5 f mizsk^on should be responsive to the 
individual learning plans of the student popula- 
tion. Students should involved in the planning 
process that leads to a h^xible learning plan that 
is periodically reviewed. 

□ As a way to build community and maximize 
motivation and achievement, internal groupings 
of students in large schocris should be limited; 
groups of 250 to 500 are recommended. Smaller 
groups should maintain links to large groups. 

to next page 
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ORGANIZATION 

. . .from page 7 

3 Students stiould be 
grouped according to 
interests, projects and 
expressed choices 
vhen this serves 
learner, time or 
process needs. 

3 Curriculum should 
be organized in a 
manner that encour- 
ages and allows 
integration of the 
separate discipline 
areas. It may be 
possible to organize 
curriculum by out* 
comes or by areas of 
social development* 

□ Learning time 
should be flexibly 
scheduled to encour- 
age and support 
learner outcomes 
through a variety of 
learning strategies and 
to allow a concentrated 
effort when appropri- 
ate. 

3 Learning settings 
should extend into the 
community through 
partnerships and 
policy. 

□Staff should be 
connected to students 
in ways that provide 
maximum opportuni- 
ties to focus or to 
change direction as 
students move toward 
comi^tion of hi^ 
school. 



DECISIONMAKING 

The process through 
which imponani deci- 
sions are made in a com- 
prehensive high school is 
vital to the success of that 
institution. The New De- 
signs school needs to be 
guided by a tresh vision 
of decision making that 
will counteract inertiaand 
accommodate continuous 
growth and u^sition. 

Decisions in the New 
Designs school should 
emanate from the design- 
down process often asso- 
ciated with outcome- 
based education. Deci- 
sion making processes in 
business and labor orga- 
nizations — which are 
moving in the direction 
of employee participa- 
tion, high performance, 
and quality-based man- 
agement — can be effec- 
tively used in the New 
Designsschooi.Goodde- 
cision making processes 
reflect both the vision and 
the values of the organi- 
zation and involve all the 
stakeholders. Gocxi deci- 
sion making also should 
be based on practical rea- 
soning. 

The nature of decisive 
authority and participa- 
tion becomes clearer in 
the New Designs school 
with an emphasis on lo- 
cal decision making by 



team members. What are 
"good" decisions in a com- 
prehensive high school? 

The DesignGroupbelieves 
that good decisions should 
help n^ach the ideals of the 
school's signature, help 
prepare students to live in a 



changingand multicultural 
world and to face the chal- 
lenge of reconciling differ- 
ences between school and 
community. Good deci- 
sions also will retlect the 
positive process of having 
a voice in shaping one's 
future. 



DECISION MAKING DESIGN 
SPECIFICATIONS 

The Design Group reconunends the 
foUowing decision making design specifica- 
tions for the comprehensive high school: 

Gl Decisions should he deeply rooted in and 
aligned with the signature and learner 
outcomes. 

□ Decision making should begin as close to 
the problem at hand as possible. It should 
also consider the short- and long-term 
consequences of the action for all those 
close to and farther removed from the 
problem. 

3 Decision making should encompass staff, 
students, partners and the broader com* 
munity. 

□ Decision making should be authoritative 
and recognize the authority is vested 
unequally. 

3 Decision making should have access to 
the resources of all the school's partners. 

□ Decision making should be '"yes-based'^ 
rather than ^ Abased,'' and it should 
assume waivers or variances are already 
under local control or will be granted by 
the controlling agency. 

□ Decisions should be transitional between 
traditional and progressive ways of acting. 
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LEARNING 
PARTNERSHIPS 

Considering the '^real- 
life" expectations lodged 
in the proposed learner 
outcomes and learning 
process, the Design 
Group found it necessary 
to look beyond traditional 
school boundaries for re- 
sources for the New De- 
signs school 

Some of the resources 
needed are naturally oc- 
curring in the community 
surrounding the high 
school — thefamily,busi- 
ness, industry, and labor, 
community-based orga- 
nizations, and other 
schools (preschool 
through post-secondary). 
These entities represent 
the essential partners for 
New Designs schools. 

Effective partnerships 
will involve cooperative 
effort and shared goals, 
power and accountabil- 
ity'. Partnerships based on 
collaboration and integra- 
tion will be most effective. 

Collaborative partner- 
ships represent linked 
programs that naturally 
enhance botli parmers. In- 
tegrative paitnerships in- 
volve partners whose 
structures are modified to 
accommodate joint ob- 
jectives. In addition, a 
joint sphere of authority 



PARTNERSHIP MOTIVES 

Motives for pcirtnerships may 
be classified within three areas 
— "obliged to, " "ought to, " 
and *'want to. *' 

"Oblv^ed to " conveys top-down 
pres'iure for organizational 
partnership and evolves from a 
legal, fimding or policy base. 

Ought to" prevails when 
organimtions sense they will 
benefit from the association, 
even though that benefit may be 
largely undetermined, 

" Want to " describes the active 
involvement based on jn 
anticipation of mutual personal 

and professional gain. 

Jones and Malovi 1988} 



exists to accomplish those 
mutual objectives, re- 
sources are merged, and 
responsibi lity for success 
or failure is shared. Im- 
plicit in these partnerships 
should be a "want to" 
motivation. 

The Design Group iden- 
tifies four natural partner- 
ships for the New De- 
signs school: 

Parents andFamilies — 

involvement within the 
home as parents and other 
family members encour- 
age students toward posi- 
tive learning atittudes; 
parental involvement 
within the school ranging 
from volunteer work in 
the classroom to school 
governance, and parental 
choices about the schools 
their children will attend. 



Community-Based Or- 
ganizations — schools 
joinfMces withhuman ser- 
viceagencies,chutchesand 
religious groups, and civic 
organizations so that stu- 
dents may learn responsi- 
bility andcitizenship. One 
beneficial outcome of 
these partnerships is the 
development of piX)social 
behavior. Prosocial be- 
havior covers a wide 
range of human actions 
— helping people in dis- 
tress, donating time or 
energy to volunteer for 
service organizations, at- 
tempting to reverse politi- 
cal, economic and social 
injustice or inequality, and 
promoting the welfare of 
others. 



Business, Industry and 
Labor — an increasingly 
common fomd of partner- 
ship with many initiatives 
coming from the private 
sector. In addition to |xo- 
vidingvaluablemafioialre- 
souices, business, industry, 
and latx^ can validate eco- 
nomicappIk:a£ionsofleam- 
ing in a particulariy con- 
vincing manner. 

OtherSdiools — insight- 
fill planning of curriculum 
and instiuction, avoidance 
of duplication, sound edu- 
cational transitions and 
quicker achievement of 
goals, arc faciliated when 
schools woiktogetheratall 
levels — pieschoolthiou^ 
graduate education. 



PARTNERSHIP SPEOTICATIGNS 

Based on research and best practices, the Design 
Group recommends the following design specifica- 
tions regarding partnerships: 

□ Efforts should aim toward developing collabo- 
rative and interactive partnerships. 

□ Partnership efforts should aim toward * Vant 
to'^ motivation among partners. 

□ Partnerships should strive for mutual respect 
and trust among partners* 

□Partnerships ^ould build the ability of part- 
ners to bridge different institutional cultures. 

□Partnerships should set realistic and clearly- 
stated expectations. 

□ Partnerships should empk^^ good prog&am prac- 
tkcs as a nneans to sustain and improve the portner- 
shqx 
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STAFFING DESIGN SPECIFICATIONS 



Based on the design-down process, 
the Design Group recommends the 
following design specifications for 
staffing and staff development: 

rj StafT, individually and collectively, 
should exhibit diaracter quaUties 
and conduct that are set as expecta- 
tions of high school graduates. 

□ Staff should understand how to 
look at curriculum, instruction and 
assessment as an integrated whole to 
achieve learner outcomes. They 
should be viewed as independent and 
interdependent activities and interre- 
lated learning tools. 

o Stsrff should know how to 
construct, research, develop and 
write interdisciplinary and inte- 
grated curriculum that addresses 
learner outcomes. 

o Staff should know how to 
use a variety of methods, strategies, 
and instructional techniques and 
understand their appropriate Rt to 
curriculum. 

o Staff should know how to 
develop forms of assessment that 



account for curriculum content, 
evaluate the effectiveness of instruc- 
tional methods and account for both 
individualized and collective learner 
outcomes. 

□ Staff should reflect the ability to 
occupy and carry out multiple and 
alternating roles in which collabora- 
tive dedsKMi making is the operational 
norm. 

□ Staff should be willing to work 
actively to create opportunities in 
which the conununity can become 
involved in the learning process. Staff 
should have knowledge, skill and 
experience with community partner* 
ships in the area of their learning 
discipline. Staff should include 
members of the community who 
participate in the learning process 
both inside and outside the school. 

□ Staff development should include 
all staff participating in the learning 
processes and be consistent with 
other design specifications for the 
school. 



STAFF AND STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT 

Success for the compre- 
hensive high school is 
especially sensitive to the 
manner in which staffing 
and staff development are 
carried out by school 
leaders. Staffing, here, 
refers to everyone directly 
involved in the learning 
process, as well as tliose 
indirectly involved in 
supporting roles. 

.\ new conceptualizing of 
high school staffing was 
introduced into the New 
Designs school. Called 
relational staffing, it 
might be likened to the 
metaphor of a family. 
While parents might have 
primary responsibility for 
the care, guidance, and 
education of children — 
aunts, uncles, grandparents, 
older cousins, and others 
within the community play 
supporting roles in the 
upbringing of the children. 

The New Designs 
environment is particularly 
adaptive to a family — or 
relational — model 
because of the small unit 
structure within larger 
neighborhoods and com- 
munities of learners. A 
relational staffing model is 
also in harmony with other 
design specifications for 
leaming process, organ- 
ization, and partnerships. 



The New Designs 
Comprehensive High 
School calls for the 
thoughtful integration of 
vocational and academic 
education. Such inte- 
gration requires close 
teamwork and inter- 
disciplinary knowledge 
on the part of all. These 
are qualities that those 
involved in both staffing 
and staff development 
should becir carefully in 
mind. 



Staff will need lo look 
upon theirresponsibilities 
in a fashion unlike the 
perspecti ves of trad itionai 
high school education. 
Emphasis will shift from 
conceptualizing subject 
matter, which exists in- 
dependently — often de- 
partmentally — within 
fomiai school settings. 

Instead, focus will be on 
an integrated curriculum 
featuring subject matter 
that combines and coor- 



dinates disciplinary 
knowledge. Curriculum 
will be written and orga- 
n i zed from the s tandpoi nt 
of broad meaning and 
value implications. 

Assessment will not be 
regarded so much as an 
evaluative tool to measure 
the student or teacher 
performance but as a 
resource emphasizing 
insicructional involvement 
and directly linked to 
specified leamer outcomes. 
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LEARNING 
TECHNOLOGY 

All too often it has been 
thought that buying new 
computers and software 
programs will somehow 
magically transform the 
learning process. But the 
conrunon practice of sim- 
ply adding technology 
cannot achieve changes 
in the school without 
modification of the other 
dimensionsof the school. 

True change needs a re- 
definition of what goes 
on within the classrooms 
and a rethinking of the 
way teachers teach and 
students leam. Only then 
can new technologies 
have a key f acilitati ve role 
in the schools transfor- 
mation. 

The new and emerging 
technologies essential in 
the New Designs Com- 
prehensive High School 
will be those that connect 
people to the learning 
enviromnent and provide 
easy access to multiple 
sources of information — 
technologies that will 
make learning accessible 
from disparate locations; 
and be flexible and por- 
table. As arcsult, disabled 
students will be able to 
ftilly participate in all 
learning activities. 




HGA 



Technology-zoned environments are a key element in the design of the comprehensive high 
school. Students and staff will need a multiplicity of spaces — open areas, small cubicles 
designed for five to ten participants, larger gathering places, and a number of individual and 
independent learning places. 



Computers, calculators, 
electronic networks, 
telecommunications, 
database, graphics and 
publishing software, 
videodisk, CD-ROM, 
interactive and satellite 
television all will be put 
to educational use. 

The most important 
benefits technology will 
bring to the learning 
community are venue and 
opportunity for inter- 
action, collaboration, and 
information exchange. 
Tlirough technology the 
school becomes a vital 
meeting place for a host 
of community services. 

For students to be 
prepared for the increas- 
ingly complex and 



changing world, they will 
need access to the tools 
that routinely are used by 
adults in the workplace, 
home, and community. 
The challenge is to en- 
gage students in skillftil 
use of these tools as learn- 
ing resources. 

Technology catalyzes the 
learning process by 
encouraging authentic 
achievement when stu- 
dents tap into the use of 
multiple intelligence. 
Next, multimedia tools 
can be matched to 
individual learning needs, 
including those of the 
disabled. 

Finally, technology 
promotes a sense of 
ownership when learners 



actually create their 
understandings and 
become active, exper- 
iential learners. 

Tlie leamingenvironment 
of the New Designs 
school allows collabor- 
ative, project-based 
learning to occur 
naturally. In many ways 
this type of learning is 
similar to activities in the 
real workplace, homes, 
and communities. 

Learning technology is a 
community investment 
and will encourage active 
participation by the 
learning partners in post- 
secondary institutions, 
businesses, homes, and in 
the community. 
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TECHNOLOGY DESIGN 
SPECIFICATIONS 

If the design specifications for the new compre- 
hensive high school are to be realized, tedinology 
must be ducted to each of the parts. This gives 
the school its shape and direction and serves as its 
ecosystem. AD learners — students and staff — 
should be able to: 

G access the same personal productivity totris 
used by adults in the workplace, home, and 
community. 

□ access multimedia tools for informatimi re- 
trieval, manipulatiott, knowledge production, and 
presentation. 

□ use an installed backbone network with access 
to statims throughout the network and to re- 
sources beyond the sdiool. 

□ use an open, interactive, distributed, mstruc- 
tional management system (IMS) designed for 
monitoring alignment o{ curriculum, instruction, 
assessment, and student performance tracking. 

□ use a management system that helps students, 
parents, and teachers work together to develop 
and manage the personalized learning plan (PLP). 

□access multimedia toob and a kxai area network 
merged to workhvide telecoromunkation netwtKiss. 

□ use an installed satellite and/or two-way inter- 
active televisHMi and an uistalled computer-based 
instructional learmng system (ILS), if justified by 
a needs assessr.ient process. 

□ share the common goals and responsibility of 
learning tedmotogy with learmng partners in the 
school and cwununity. 

a work with technology in a multiplkity of zoned 
spaces such as open areas, small cubicles designed 
for up to five participants, larger gathering 
spaces, and a number of individual and indepen- 
dent leamhig places. 

□ participate in a technology needs assessment 



LEARNING COSTS 

The impact on operating 
costs forthe New Designs 
school can be analyzed 
under four scenarios. 
Each of the first three 
scenarios emphasize a 
different feature of the 
design specification, 
while the fourth is a 
combination of the other 
three. For each scenario, 
the reference point was the 
current cost of operating a 
traditional comprehensive 
high school 

The four scenarios are: 
( 1 ) a learning technology 
focus, including equip- 
ment, maintenance, and 
staffing; (2) a partnership 
focus, including capital 
expenditures, staffing, 
and transportation costs: 
(3) a relational staffing 
approach, including ex- 
tended flexible roles and 
responsibilities for staff, 
and (4) an integrated — 
combination — focus, 
including technology, 
partnerships, and relation- 
al staffing. 

The primary challenge of 
a cost analysis is 
establishing a cost basis 
for a typical compre- 
hensive high school 
today. Data by type or 
level of school is not 
readily available, but 
estimates of average costs 
were able to be compiled. 



There is a lack of 
comparability in how- 
districts account for 
various costs and how 
those costs are assigned 
within the organization. 
The table (right) shares 
the results of analysis of 
impactonoperating costs 
with each of the above 
four scenarios.. 

Learning Technology 

— A 1 eami ng tech no logy 
focus includes equip- 
ment, maintenance, and 
staffing. This will require 
more than currently is 
invested for initial 
purchases, replacement of 
worn out and out-dated 
equipment, and training on 
replacement equipment 

Partnerships — The 

impact on costs from a 
partnership focus will 
vary considerably as the 
nature, level, and goals of 
multiple partnerships 
emerge. However, the 
underlying partnership 
premises of shared 
resources, expertise, and 
financial capital available 
within the community 
will result in reduced 
costs. 

Relational Staffing — 

A relational staffing 
model in the New Designs 
environment will cost 
moderately less than a 
similar level of adult 
support in atypical comp- 
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LEARNING COSTS 
SPECIFICATIONS 



EKS Budget 



gpi ATIVF rcSTS PARTiri 'i AR HMPHASES IN NEW DESIGNS MIOH SCHOOL 
AS r^?MPftRF[7 TO TYPirA' prF-SKNt COSTS 

Traditional Focus AniicipaKd Change 

Per High School Pupil Technology Panncrship Relational 



Total Current h-.ncnd«iures 

Classroom Instnjciion 
Special Bdiication 
Books and MalenaK 
AuxihafN Instructional ScrviceN 
Improvements and 
Development of Instruction 

I SchiXil Sue Leadership 

TtMal Student SerMccs 
Health and Attendance 
Transporutton 
Food Service 
Student AciiMties 

■ Board ot FjJucation Ser\ ices 

■ Hxecutixe Administration 

■ ( entral and Business Services 

■ Maintenance and Operaiums 

■ Kn\ irunment Jl Condnuining 

■ Other Current Expenditures 

■ Capital (}utla> 

■ iy^bx Retirement 

■ Interest Paid on Debt 



2.939 
105 

;:ti 



Integrated 



Note 



Substantial increase »ii more than ♦20' f 

♦ Moderate increase nt ♦^T tit ♦ZO'^r 

I) Little or no change anticipated +5*^ lo yi 

• Moderate decreav of -5<T- to ■ ZtY^ 

— Suh>t3ntial decrease ot more than -Zd'T 

Operating cost changes have been anaK/cd from the pervpcctue ot the high schwl nnly Nn jtsempt has 
been made to document and rtpon potential "cosX shifts * to other segments o: the vummumis 



Several factors need important consideration 
when contemplating the comparative costs of 
operating a New Designs Comprehensive High 
School: 

3 Operational costs associated with the 
traditional high school are not necessarily 
adequate or appropriate to accomplish the 
mission of the school. 
3 Operational costs associated with the 
implementation of the New Designs will vary in 
response to local circumstances and conditions. 
:i Equipment and material costs will increase as 
technology utilization increases, but partnerships 
cuid relational staffing potentially can offset a 
significant portion of the costs. 
"I The more saidents take responsibility for the 
care and cleanliness of their work spaces, the 
less likely are custodial and maintenance costs to 
increase significantly, 

■? The more the work environment of the hign 
school is organized and operated consistent with 
the adult world of work, the more opportunities 
are created to share equipment, materials, 
human resources, training activities, and to 
contain costs. 

:3 Increases in partnership activities arc likely to 
be accompanied by increased transportation 
needs. 

r3 A relational staffing approach offers possibili- 
ties to use special expertise and multiple roles in 
a flexible response to student learning needs 
without increasing costs significandy. 
^ Creative partnerships involving shared 
equipment, facilities, and staff can result in 
significant new access to students without new 
costs to schools and their partners. 



rehensive high school. 
While some increases in 
staff development and 
training costs can be 
expected, savings can be 
realized through lessened 
dependence on some 
administrative services. 
Integrated Strategy — 
This focus has a 
synergistic effect that 
exceeds the impact of the 



three previous scenarios 
when they are considered 
separately, A moderate 
increase in costs can be 
projected in the areas of 
staff development and 
capital outlay. However, 
the direct capital outlay 
for learning technology 
is projected to be far less 
than in the technology 
focus because partnerships 



will distribute the 
purchase, access, training, 
and maintenance costs. 
It appears as if, given the 
level of creativity 
suggested by the above 
scenarios, the New 
Designs Comprehensive 
High School will cost 
about the same as the 
typical comprehensive 
high school. 



Although some of the 
savings projected through 
these scenarios stem from 
"cost shifting," a bonus 
to students comes from 
greater connections with 
community adults, access 
to more community 
learning resources, and 
more authentic and 
complex learning 
processes. 
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Archetype For A New Facility 




HSA 




Altering the public's im- 
age of school facihcies 
may be the single most 
difficultpartof the needed 
transformation in Ameri- 
can education. Learning 
takes place in many dif- 
ferent settings. Therefore, 
the school must reinforce 
the linkage to other set- 
tings and strengthen the 
bonds between the school 
andthegneatercommunity. 

School must become a 
vital learning environ- 
ment.The traditional high 
school design is strongly 
determined by the 
Carnegie Unit. The 
number, size and lo- 
cation of class- 
rooms are a result 
of efficiently 
grouping and 
moving stu- 
dents so 
they may 
accumu- 
1 a t e 
their 
y time 
units. 
Outcome- 
^ basededucation 
(OBE)and leaming 
technologies totally 
change this focus. 

An archetype of a leam- 
ing environment for a 
New Designs school was 
created by educational 



facility planner Bruce 
Jilk,AIA,CEFPLandde- 
signer Jim Shields, AIA, 
who are associates with 
HGA, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. They combined 
important educational 
concepts from all phases 
of this project to create this 
plan for a new facility. 

A new facility provides 
the best opportunity to 
develop and illustrate 
innovative spatial con- 
cepts, but opportunities 
to explore renovations of 
existing high schools or 
other facilities also exist. 

The archetype is not 
attached to a land site or 
existing structure. There- 
fore, it has been shown 
and described as a kit of 
parts. The parts of the kit 
include the personal 
workstation work group 
of five students, the 100- 
student family, the 400- 
student neighborhood, 
and the 1 ,600-student 
community. 

PERSONAL 
WORKSTATION 
FOR GROUPS OF 5 
STUDENTS — 

The personalworLstation 
for groups of five students 
(illustrated above left) is 
the basic design unit Each 
is furnished with a modular 
desk with a drawer, a chair. 
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and a computer network 
connection. A group of five 
workstations is "honae 
base" for five students; 
two groups of five are 
paired to provide tlexibil- 
ity. Each group shares a 
cabinet and round table, 
which provides a sense of 
place and encourages co- 
operative group work. 

lOO'STUDENT 
FAMILY— The family 
house (lower left) is 
comprised of 100 
students; 25 student work 
groups situated around 
the Resource/Production 
space, which provides 
areas for instruction, 
construction, demon- 
stration and display. 
Commonly used resource 
materials, group and 
individual work spaces, 
and learning technology 
are found here. 

Three other areas at the 
periphery are a flexible 
laboratory, a large group 
meeting space, and staff 
workroom. The flexible 
laboratory can be used for 
a variety of teaching ap- 
plications in various cur- 
riculum areas. 

40aSTUDENT 
r^IGHBORHOODS— 

Fourfamiliesandtheirsup- 
port spaces are united by 
the centrally located com- 
mons. Each commons is 
used for dining, studying, 
and socializing; small and 
large group activity, and 






offers 
entrance into 
and out of the 
community. A unique 
feature is space for four 
studios that facilitate and 
encourage integration of 
vocational and academic 
education. 

1600 . STUDENT 
COMMUNITY — 

Four neighborhoods and 
the activity block (physi- 
cal education and fine 
arts) surround a central 
forum. As in ancient 
Roman cities, the forum 
in this school will be the 
central location for com- 
munity activities that 
draw all four neighbor- 
hoods together. The func- 
tional areas of the forum 
tire a performance space, 
print library, governance, 
school-based store, and 
community services. 

The archetype was de- 
signed for 1 ,600 students 
who would be organized 
in an interrelated system 
of units. The unit system 
allows the design to be 
useful for other multiples 



such as 400, 800, 
1,2a) or 2,000 students. 
The individual isthe starl- 
ing point for the unit sys- 
tem. The base units are 
then expanded to the level 
»f the work group, fam- 
ily, neighborhood and 
community. The units 
system has a symmetry 
creating a sense of learn- 
ing community that is re- 
peated despite the change 
in scale or level. 



The archetype also ex- 
hibits a unity with the 
community. Parks, home- 
less shelters, low income 
housing, public library, 
medical clinic, retail busi- 
nesses, professional of- 
fices, elder care facilities 
and others all have a prox- 
imity to the school which 
fosters a give-and-take 
exchange — partnerships 
— with the school. 
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Dedal Features For A 21st Century High School 



During its Iwo-year enterprise to 
synthesize educational research and 
exemplary school practice, the Design 
Group labored to resolve hard 
problems. In the process the Design 
Group recommended the following 
features be built into the new designs 
for the 21st century comprehensive 
high school. 

3 Guaranteeing a set of learner 
outcomes linked closely to future life 
roles and responsibilities for aU 
students* 

3 Learning expectation which 

include both knowing and applying 

learning in life situations using 

authentic assessment 

3 Multiple ways to learn tliat are 

responsive to learning styles and 

interests, 

3 Integration of high level academic 
education and modem vocational 
education for all students. 



3 Partnerships with parents and 
families, business, industry and 
labor, community-based organiza- 
tions, and other schools to diversify 
learning settings and improve 
learning effectiveness- 
3 Special character or focus to the 
school that gives coherence and 
spirit to learning. 

3 Operation as a learning commu- 
nity that pays attention to caring, 
attachments, and expectations often 
requiring the subdivision of large 
schools into smaller units. 

ORDERING FULL REPORT 

The complete report of this project. New 
Designs for the Comprehensive High 
School, is available by writing or calling: 
NCRVE Materials Distribution Service, 
Western Illinois University, Horrabin Hall 
46, Macomb, IL 61455; 800-637- 
7652,Copies of the Executive Summary 
can be obtained by calling 6 1 2-624-1705, 



Message From The Pro j ect Director 



This work is intended for those who care how to make high schools better places 
deeply about young people and their ex- in which to learn, 
perience in high schools, and who are 

willing to take risks to turn schools up- We sincerely appreciate the contnbu- 
side down and inside out in ordei to tion of a group of very talented people 
improve leaming for aU students. It is the who prepared a series of review and 
productofthecombinedeffortsofauniquely synthesis papers that underlie the rec- 
talented and committed cadre of people. ommendations made in this project. We 

especially recognize Bruce Jilk, educa- 
Speaking on behalf of Project Coordina- tional architect with HG A, who played 
tor Ginny Pease, other project staff, and a pivotal role in making our vision more 
myself, special appreciation is expressed real and authentic — this was a true 
to Paul Cole and Charles Benson for the *'want-to — want-to" partnership, 
spark of imagination and encouragement 

that led to this work. We recognize the Last, we particularly recognize the 
special contribution and inspiration of project's Design Group, which was 



3 Alignment and unification of the 
components of the school in the 
interests of quality and efficiency. 
3 Decision making that is consistent 
with overall aims, yet is located 
close to the problem at hand. 
3 Costs which are no more than 
those for existing schools. 
□I Partnership with the larger 
community as a way to make 
learning up4o^late and meaningful. 

These features are designed to 
prepare young people to improve the 
state of aflfairs in families, work- 
places, and communities. In tumu one 
of the intended benefits is an 
economy whkh serves a more caring, 
just, and productive worid sodety. 

DESIGN GROUP 

The Design Grwp is a collaborative effort involvinf: reprcscnu- 
uvesol siaie and school dL<imci educauooal admimsinnon . ncxcd 
cducaiioiul leaden and researchers, vocauonal and academic 
imtmcioTi, icachcrs' union reprcscnuiives, vocaiional ai>d sec- 
ondary school adminiscraion, the communiiy, and business tmcr- 
esis. Tbey arc: 

Director :Gcorge H . Copt, Univcrsuy of Minnesota. Dcpanmcm 
v»f Vocalionil and Technical Education, assisted by Projea Coor- 
dinatof Ginny Pease. Members: Charics Benson, dircaor. and 
f*hyllis Hertiage. associate direciof. National Center fof Research 
in VocatKHul Education: Roben Bartman, Missouri Department 
of Elcmcniary and Secondary Educatwo; Gene Bottoms, South 
Regional Educauon BotnJ. Atlanu, GA.; Diana Canales. Corpus 
Chfisti (Texas) Independent School District; Piul Cole, AFL- 
CIO, Albany. NY: Edwin Espaitlai, United Federation of Teach- 
ers, New York. NY ; Jerome Rnnigan, manager of educauon and 
training at Xerox DAM Group - West: Nancy Hartley . chair o; 
the School of Occupational and Educational Studies. Colorado 
State University; Lola Jackson, state vocational director lor the 
Michigan Department ot Education. Vocational -Technical Edu- 
cational Services: Carol Maianzzo. secondary school admin is- 
iraior at Lincoln High Schot>l m Portland. OR: Manlyn Pcplau. 
w-ounselorand vocational teacher at New Richmond High School. 
New Richmond, WI: Mary Anne Raywid, Hofstra UmverMty 
Department of Administrauon and Policy Studies. Hempsiead. 
NY : Walter Tobin. school administrator tor Or;mgc'ourg Srh<xy\ 
District Five. Orangeburg. SC. 
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special contnDuuon ana inspirauun ui j^iuj^-*.!. o ^.^^.,1^11 ^.^^^^ — university 01 £viinnesoiaouc,v.uiicgcui 
Professor Robert Beck as colleague and made up of people with a rare blend of Education, Department of Vocational and 
j: r^— u^f:^ot„«o,.r.f tKiicnrnii^rt Qtmna rofivictions and openness to dif- Technical Education, 



co-directorforthefirstyearofthisproject strong convictions and openness to dif- 
(and a prior related project) until his ferent perspectives. These exceptional 
death at the end of 1991; his ideas aie qualities contributed to spirited and 
woven into the fabric of this report and its meaningful discussions and eventually 
substance is greatly enriched by them, allowed the work itself to speak m its 

own voice. And Eileen Kuehn, as edu- 
Special thanks is conveyed to those high cation writer, has played a special and 
school students, teachers, and school ad- effective role in capturing this voice in 
ministrators in cities across the country prose, 
who took time from their busy lives to George H. Copa 
answer our focus group questions about November 1992 



Technical Education, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

TTijf publkation hyu preptired pursuant to a tfrun; with ihr 
( )fficf of Vocaiional and Adult Edtu ation. U. S n^panmtm ai 

yjucation. Oranttfs undenakmg iuih rrojfcts unJfr 
^avrmmffti xponsorship are rncouraned to rxpresj Jreeh ihfir 
•udfment in professtontit and rechnical mntrers. Poinn oj vi^h- 
„r i>pimo*is do not, ihrrrfnre, nrcfssanlv represfni official L' 
S. Department of Education or National Center for Research in 
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